the opposition of the swain's father, Caius Atilius, who would have opened his heart as soon as he found it needless to open his purse. We have here all the elements of a charming little comedy, provided only that means could be found to account for the existence and concealment of the treasure, and to keep up suspense for awhile respecting its destination; the machinery of the Latin play not being applicable.
These productions of a septuagenarian writer are almost inevitably deficient in the racy humour and masculine vigor of his zenith of literary power; but there is no decline in the "lightness, chastity, and strength of language" which, fifty years before, Shelley "knew not how to praise sufficiently."
The fragment of an unnamed story following Julia Procula, which we have ventured to entitle The Lord of the Hills, is perhaps the most interesting of any. It is the only one of Peacock's fictions of which the scene is laid in a foreign country; and, although he frequently introduces a ghost story with evident relish, this is his only tale based upon the supernatural. The original MS. is in pencil, seeming to indicate a first draft, but there is little alteration. Nothing can be more easy and masterly than the progress of the story up to the point where, without anyhave conciliated
